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NOVEL EXPERIMENT IN JOURNALISM. 

John McLean, the widely known editor and proprietor of the 
Cincinnati Znguirer, has essayed a new departure in journal- 
ism, one containing an element of the humorous. He grew 
tired of publishing the Zxguirer as a strictly Democratic parti- 
san paper, for the plain business reason that it did not pay to 
do so. He made an independent newspaper of it ; cut loose 
from all political trammels, the journal prospered. Mr. McLean 
was pleased, but not so leading Democratic politicians of Cin- 
cinnati, who approached the proprietor with a proposition to 
change his sheet back to its old political position. All offers 
to adopt such a course were declined, but Mr. McLean expressed 
a willingness to manage a new party paper for the Democrats. 
Novel as the plan was, it struck the politicians favorably ; having 
confidence in the ability and integrity of Mr. McLean, his sug- 
gestion was put into practice, and he is at present engaged in 
the novel work of publishing the Mews as a rival morning 
paper to his Enguirer. He conducts the Mews, according to 
contract, as a straight-out Democratic paper. It is an eight- 
column quarto, managed with vigor, and pertinaciously attacks 
all the Independent political heresies uttered by the Znguirer. 
In honest fulfillment of his unique contract, Mr. McLean sent 
a gentleman of ability, and intense Democratic proclivities, to 
Washington as resident correspondent. That writer has lost 
no opportunity in tearing to tatters all the National Capital 
news and predictions printed in the Znguirer. 

In short, so far as politics are concerned, John McLean’s two 
newspapers, ‘* both daily,”’ are in fierce opposition to each other; 
what one asserts the other strenuously denies. The two distinct 
editorial staffs are managed with rigid impartiality ; the editors 
try hard to demolish each other. It is a fair supposition that 
all good Democrats buy John McLean’s Mews, and all weak- 
kneed ones and Independents purchase John McLean’s Enquirer. 
Both classes of readers appear to be satisfied in having their 
opposing political faiths fostered and strengthened by the same 
man, who is conscientiously doing his best for both papers. 
This dual management is a novelty in journalism, and if suc- 





cessful will find imitators. How convenient it would be for a 


pioneer in journalism, in a new town, to commence business by 
starting two papers—one Democratic, the other Republican— 
and to fight himself weekly through his own columns. One 
thing is certain, no personal ill feeling could grow out of such a 
course, and in the South no duels could ensue. 

Mr. McLean is certainly not doing anything inconsistent. 
He publishes an Independent daily morning newspaper to please 
himself, and he issues an ultra Democratic daily morning news- 
paper to please the Democracy of his city, who have an abiding 
faith in his ability as a directing journalist. Neither Independ- 
ents nor Democrats would give John McLean an office, as it is 
just what he does not want, his chief desire being to publish 
newspapers, and all parties to the curious contract are pleased. 
Editors and publishers with aspirations for office could not con- 
sistently follow in McLean’s new course as a director of news- 
papers ; but if American journalism keeps on advancing from 
high to higher, the day must come when the editor will not 
willingly exchange his office desk for the desk of public office. 

> 
SPREAD OF LITERARY LIGHT. 

Once sleepy Spain is slumbrous no longer. That country, so 
long regarded as drowsy, is showing itself as being wide 
awake. Her people, for generations looked upon as benighted, 
are showing themselves to be keenly intelligent—a change for 
the better due to the newspapers, which have done heroic work 
in the regeneration of Spain, making her people progressive, 
eager for information, anxious to compete with the brilliant 
French, the independent English, the speculative Germans. It 
is a healthy sign for the spread of literature to read in the 
Spanish newspapers ringing appeals to the Cortes for funds to 
purchase for the nation the collection of books, manuscripts 
and documents bel@nging to the late Duke of Ossuna—a re- 
freshing novelty this in Spanish journalism, one reflecting credit 
on the newspapers of Spain, showing as it does the appreciation 
by the journalists of the literary treasures in question, and the 
patriotic spirit which demands that the precious volumes shall 
be retained as public property in the land where they of right 
belong. 
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Ossuna was a Spanish nobleman of great wealth, wisely 
using his money freely in amassing a rare library, which con- 
sists of 7,000 scarce manuscripts and 31,000 valuable volumes. 
In the collection are the manuscripts of one hundred plays 
of that prolific Spanish author, Lope de Vega; several of 
Calderon and Moreto’s dramas, and the only manuscript ex- 
tant of Querido; a copy of the diary of Columbus, in the hand- 
writing of Las Casas; the Missal of Cardinal Cisneros; the 
diplomatic correspondence of Rubens; letters of the founder 
of the Spanish Academy, and a code of Alfonso XI. A rare 
treasure of the manuscripts is the authentic text of the ‘ Ro- 
man de la Rose,’’ for which the eager literary collecting Ger- 
man Government offers $20,000. It would only be a tiresome 
repetition of titles to enumerate the more noteworthy books in 
dhe Ossuna Library; suffice it to say that it is the finest collec- 
tion of Spanish authors in the world. The newspapers of 
Spain are worthy of warm praise for asking the Cortes not to 
be on the side of retrenchment in making an appropriation to 
secure this representative Spanish library for the Spanish people. 
As other governments are bidding liberally for some of the 
rare books, the Spanish journals ask that one million dollars 
be appropriated for the purchase of the entire Ossuna collec- 
tion. A much better investment this would be than building a 
monster iron-clad war ship. 

It is a healthy, hopeful sign for Spain that her journalists are 
so earnestly and unanimously advocating the purchase of the 
Ossuna books and manuscripts. To allow them to go out of 
that country would be an insult to the reawakened Spanish 
intelligence 


a bar tothe present reawakened literary progress 
in Spain. 





tes ons 
POLITICAL NEWSPAPERS IN CANADA. 


An administration organ is not a peculiarly Yankee journal- 


istic institution; indeed, in the United States strict party-in-power 


newspapers at the National Capital are not as influential as 
Some of our older readers can recall the time 
when the ational Intelligencer was a power in the land, and 
its editors and publishers, Messrs. Gale & Seaton, were men of 
national reputation, whose journalistic utterances on public 
affairs carried great weight. It may be that the country has 
outgrown the acknowledged organ of an administration. Per- 
haps the large company of shrewd newspaper correspondents 
from all parts of the country, stationed in Washington, have 
covered the field once occupied by one favored organ. Be the 
cause what it may, administration organs are things of the past 
with us. 

Not so up in the Dominion, where the deposition of the editor- 
in-chief of the Toronto G/ode, the organ of the Canadian Libe- 
rals, caused as much commotion as a change in the government 
of Ontario would have done. Mr. Gordon Brown, the retired 
editor of the Glode, is the younger brother of the founder of the 
Globe, which was established forty years ago. He was an ener- 


in past years. 


getic young Scotchman, wielded a trenchant pen, and soon 
became a conspicuous figure in Canadian politics. His journal 
was soon regarded as the organ of the Liberals, and did effect- 
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ive partisan service until his death in 1880—a peculiarly dis- 
tressing tragic event; he was shot by a drunken pressman who 
had been discharged from the office. 

George Brown’s demise marked the beginning of the deca- 
dence of the political influence of the Globe. A newspaper in 
the interest of the Conservative party, the J/a7/, was established 
in the little capital of Ontario, by a capitalist who had money 
to lose in such a venture. Patronage fell away from the old 
organ ; it is owned by a company, who did not care to lose 
money, and a majority of the stockholders were not enthusiasts 
in politics, as George Brown was. His successor had not his 
talents for newspaper leadership; the family name was not a 
tower of strength; and the familiar name of Brown, the G/ode’s 
other self, was taken down, to the surprise of all men taking 
an interest in Canadian politics. There were all sorts of reasons 
given for the unexpected change; for a time the, to us, unimport- 
ant event was an all-engrossing theme, for Ontario and the 
Dominion have not outgrown organs. A man of its founder’s 
talents might again make the Toronto G/ode an important factor 
in Canadian politics, the strong organ of party. There are still 
many in Ontario who want an editor capable of being the 
leader of a political party. Gordon Brown was not such a 
man; had he been he would have maintained his hold fora 
longer period than three years. A successor to his brother 
would be warmly welcomed in Ontario, and be looked up to 
throughout the Dominion. 

RL PERLE ae Fae 
STANDARD BOOKS. 

In the present unprecedented rush from the presses of the 
civilized world of novels, travels, biographies and poems, the 
reader of average intelligence is puzzled to define what is 
meant by a standard book—the plays of Shakspeare, perhaps, 
excepted. Ina general way, it may be stated that a standard 
work is one that has been read and reread by authors; as, for 
instance, Thackeray tells us that he read Montaigne through 
frequently; he called it his ‘* bedside book,’’ and would read 
it when awakened from his sleep. Our own Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes is an insatiable reader of Burton’s ‘‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy.’? The genial and witty Doctor wrote, in a recent 
number of the Aé/antic, that a reading in Burton was the means 
by which he “insured peaceful slumber.’’ By this the Ameri- 
can did not mean to intimate that the old English humorist put 
him to sleep—by no means, for Holmes is a warm admirer of 
old Burton—as ardent as was Samuel Johnson, the lexico- 
grapher, who put it on record that Burton was one of the few 
authors that could draw him from his bed of a morning. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson had a perennial fondness for Montaigne, 
in whose pages he found not a few of his own philosophical 
speculations reflected. 

What standard authors will our generation bequeath to pos- 
terity, or rather, which of our eminent and popular writers is 
destined to appeal forcibly to the readers living and thinking 
in the middle of the twentieth century ? Thirty years ago the 
answer would have been Lytton Bulwer and Charles Dickens. 
Save for a couple of his plays which still hold the stage, Bul- 
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wer would be well nigh forgotten by this time, and Dickens is 
no longer looked up to as a standard author. His books sell 
far more freely than do the works of Bulwer, but well-selected 
libraries are considered complete without him. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes appeals to a very large class of readers; his humorous 
poems are enjoying as wide a popularity now as when first 
given to the public. Longfellow and Whittier bid fair to go 
down the corridors of time as standard American poets. Will 
Mark Twain’s fame endure? is an open question. What will 
our children’s children think of the novels and the bitterly 
cynical sketches of Henry James, Jr.? Mayhap they will not 
think of them at all; writers now most eagerly read may be in 
the limbo of forgetfulness by 1900. Middle-aged readers with 
good memories can recall the fame of G. P. R. James; he is 
seldom referred to now as a novelist. Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
writings to us possess an imperishable value; the thinkers of 1950 
may pronounce them stupid and inutile. Burton and Mon- 
taigne may charm rarely gifted minds two centuries hence, and 
the now admired products of contemporary gifted minds be 
buried in oblivion long before A. D. 2083. There is no such 
thing as fortelling the durability of a literary work. 
is the worst possible criterion of a standard book. 


Popularity 
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THE PULPIT APPRECIATES THE PRESS. 
There is no reason in the world why clergymen and editors 
should not be in perfect accord, inasmuch as the preachers 


and journalists are engaged in the same good and great work 
of elevating the morals of the people. For some unexplain- 
able reason a minister of the gospel occasionally preaches a 
sermon or pens a magazine article violently denouncing jour- 
nalism. Asa rule, the press takes these undeserved castiga- 
tions in a kindly spirit, perhaps not pausing to hit back, because 
there is too much more important work to be done. There are 
exceptions to this forbearance, commendable as it is; editors 
do occasionally hit back at clerical aggressors, and strike ex- 
ceedingly hard. Pleasant is it to note that one clergyman, and 
he an eminent one, has explained at length what was construed 
as a severe reflection on the press. Rev. John Hall, D. D., of 
New York city, is the learned and eloquent exception to the 
pulpit of ignoring and belittling newspapers. In one of his 
trenchant sermons Dr. Hall used the phrase ‘‘ newspaper the- 
ology,’’ a term that did not meet the approbation of the New 
York Herald, which paper promptly and caustically took ex- 
ceptions. Dr. Hall did not ignore the strictures as beneath his 
notice, nor amplify the censure into a fierce attack on journal- 
ism. He notably, honarabiy did the reverse of these things; 
he wrote at length to the //era/d, explaming that he intended 
no reflection on journalism by the words objected to. He paid 
a glowing tribute to newspapers; lauded the labors performed ; 
explained that he meant no disrespect to newspapers by coupling 
theology with their designation; that what he meant was to 
warn his hearers against the numerous new theologies manu- 
factured in our time and country, by preachers seeking to air 
their new doctrines through the columns of newspapers; he 
styled these ever-appearing, new-fangled creeds ‘‘ newspaper 





theologies,’’ because they owed their notoriety to the honor of 
being printed and published—candidly admitting, by the way, 
that it was the duty of newspapers to publish the news, 
whether of a theological or any other character—explaining that 
what he meant particularly to draw the attention of his hearers 
to was the danger of forsaking or neglecting the truth eighteen 
hundred years old for the sensational new creeds promulgated 
from the pulpits of notoriety seekers and given to the public as 
news by the newspapers. Such fresh clerical teachings he 
classed as ‘* newspaper theologies,’’ not because he held the 
newspapers responsible for such meretricious teachings, but on 
account of the newspapers imparting to all such fanciful creeds 
whatever vitality they possessed. Humorously, Dr. Hall inti- 
mates that newspapers may have theologies, and good ones; 
that newspaper men may become theologians; that so far from 
wishing to cast any reflections on editors, he had himself for 
years been an ‘editor and proprietor in a small way.”’ 

Dr. John Hall is deservedly a very influential clergyman, 
presiding over an opulent congregation, who pay him a 
generous salary. He has no need to court the good will of 
newspapers; his manly explanation is therefore of intrinsic 
value, and his candid course is worthy the emulation of all 
clergymen, too many of whom unjustly assail the press as 
though it were not a great public teacher—a mighty conservator 
of the public morals. 

te 

AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLAND. 

After reading the crushing articles on the meritoriousness of 
American literary wares sent to England, which have lighted 
up the columns of the ponderous London weeklies for months, 
it is inspiriting to peruse a few lines on the other side of the 
question. The Pall Mall Gazette, of London, informs its readers 
that ‘‘American scholarship is beginning to make its mark in 
England. Two American professors have given us our best Latin 
dictionaries, and another now edits with creditable success a 
great classic which English scholars have greatly neglected.’’ 
The Pail Mail does not deem it worth while to explain that 
the ‘great classic’’ is the **Annals of Tacitus,”’ 
being edited by George Q. Holbrooke. The two American 
professors who gave old England that admirable dictionary are 
Messrs. Charlton L. Lewis and Charles Short. In this con- 
nection it is not inappropriate to state that the Latin Dictionary 
which, since 1858, has practically superseded all others in Eng- 
land, is a compilation from the American translation of Freund’s 
Latin-German Dictionary by Dr. Andrews. This lexicon is at 
present published in England as ‘A later English Dictionary, 
based on the works of Forcellini and Freund, by William 
Smith, D.C. L., LL. D.”’ Not alone is the labor done on the 
work by Dr. Andrews ignored, but in the preface there is an 
attack on the scholar whose work has been appropriated. Sur- 
prising proceeding this, but not more so than has been expe- 
rienced by other American authors. Through the work of Dr. 
Andrews, American scholarship made its mark in England a 
quarter of a century ago, though his name was carefully con- 
cealed by Dr. Smith, who even went so far as to attack him in 


in course of 
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the preface of what really was Andrews’ Dictionary. He was 
probably unknown to the gentleman who graciously writes 
that American scholarship is ‘beginning ’’ to make its mark 
in England. We can stand this sort of thing; we have endured 
For reasons best known, to themselves, our English 
brethren have ever found a savage delight in belittling our 
Granted that such undertakings were purely 


more. 


literary efforts. 
tentative, it would have better become our elders to have given 
us words of encouragement instead of sneers; to. have credited 
the labors of a professed classical scholar, such as Andrews was, 
to their proper source instead of appropriating the work and 
abusing the learned author. 

Gratifying is it to record that Messrs. Lewis and Short do 
justice to Dr. Andrews’ memory by stating, in the introduction 
to their book, that his translation, published in 1850, has been 
from that time to this in extensive use throughout England and 
America; but competing lexicons have been reprints or abridg- 
ments of his work. After more than thirty years of injustice 
the memory of an American scholar has been righted, and a 
London newspaper admits that American scholarship is begin- 
ning to make its mark in England. The plain truth is that the 
English have for at least a quarter of a century been indebted, 
directly or indirectly, to American scholarship for their philo- 
logical text books. 





THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 


GEORGE Bruce’s Son & Co., New York, have issued the 
‘¢ First Supplement ’’ to their ‘* Specimen Book of 1882.’’ In 
it are shown three new series of Ornamented, and a handsome 
new face of English Roman, No. 13. 

THE CENTRAL Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo., has issued 
a small ‘‘Specimen Book,’’ of 192 pages, containing spect- 
mens of all their late patented faces. A new series, styled 
‘* Hogarth,’’ is also shown, together with the new sizes added 
to their Geometric, Geometric Italic, and Old Style Extended 
series. 

MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN, Philadelphia, show in 
the Springtime Advertiser several new faces of card and cir- 
three 
three sizes; ‘* Circular Black,’’ five sizes. 
A new job letter, called ‘Kitcat,’’ and ‘*Card Ornaments, 
Series 4,’’ complete the number. The Johnson Foundry is 
ahead of all others in the selection of appropriate names for its 
numerous productions. 


cular letter. These are ‘‘ Stylus,’’ four sizes; ‘* Bijou,”’ 


” 


sizes; ‘* Chaucer, 


PHELPS, DALTON & Co., Boston, have greatly improved 
their late patented faces by the addition of ornamental centre 
and end pieces. 

JAMES CONNER’S SONS, New York, have issued two new 
series of job letter—‘‘ Condensed Octagon,”’ sizes from Long 
Primer to 4-line Pica, and ‘*Old Style Latin Condensed,’’ 
sizes from Pica to 4-line Pica. Also a circular letter, ‘* Back- 
slope Athenian,’’ Pica size. 

Tue CLEVELAND TyPE FounprRY has issued ‘* Hoyt Script,’’ 
an imitation of stub-pen writing; size 5-line Nonpareil. 





(Communicated. } 

FRAUDULENT COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS. 
70 the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sik :—I wish to give to the honest portion of our fraternity 
a few facts relating to country newspapers which are established 
and kept running for the purpose of swindling investors. One 
of these, whose course [ have watched for several years, goes 
through the following routine: It is a weekly paper, about 
§00 actual circulation, and is owned by a man who was in 
business in “* * * * some years, but who made an assign- 
ment and ‘*failed rich,’’ as the saying goes. The paper is 
kept running (when the nominal editor and proprietor doesn’t 
do it) by funds supplied by the insolvent owner. He advertises 
in some trade journal for a ‘‘ practical printer, with some capi- 
tal, to purchase a live country newspaper doing a splendid 
business ; good reason for selling, &c. Terms easy.’’ He gets 
a reply ; correspondence is at once opened, and the flattering 
future of the investment is temptingly set forth. The terms 
are easy—to look at. Part cash down, the balance on time. 
A personal interview is proposed ; the printer and would-be 
proprietor is met at the depot of the village by the owner or 
his son, with a carriage and fast team of dashing horses, and 
whisked off to the residence. Here he is filled with a good 
dinner and alluring details of the business. After dinner he 
is taken to see the office, and finds a large staff of help busy 
at work. He is dazzled, and at once closes the bargain. He 
soon takes possession, and comes down to the reality. Of 
course, everything looks lovely at first. But, by and by, the 
new comer finds that he has been duped. The large force of 
help engaged at the office on his first visit (hired for effect) is 
gradually reduced until only an effective force is left. At the 
end of three months, if not sooner, he finds the advertisements 
in the paper are ‘*dead’’ by expiration of contract, or that he 
is ** working on a dead horse ’’ on most of them, through large 
contra accounts at the different stores, which were contracted 
by his predecessor. Then the struggle begins. The 
does not yield enough to pay the running expenses. It goes 
from bad to worse, until, at the expiration of a year, not being 
able to meet the payment of the balance of the purchase money, 


office 


the chattel mortgage is foreclosed, and he is ousted. As he is 


powerless, he generally consents that the office may be resold 
to another greenhorn with more money than brains, in order 
that he may retain a position as general factotum under the 
new ‘‘editor and proprietor.”’ 

And so the swindle goes on, year after year. I think it isa 
pity that so many practical printers are duped by promises and 
false statements. The fullest investigation should be made 
into all such things. Where a man sells on ‘‘easy’’ terms, you 
may look out for trickery. If a man has got a good thing, 
there is always a good market for it. But young men are too 
apt to be carried away by the glamor of ‘‘ being in businéss,’’ 
not inquiring as to whether the ‘‘ business ’’ pays or not—which 
is, after all, the main point. 

Another instance, I remember, was that of a country news- 


paper, which was advertised for sale for $300. Of course, it 
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was flourishing and doing a magnificent business—according 
to the advertiser. It turned out to be a ‘‘ patent outside,’’ the 
local part being set up and printed in the office of a rival con- 
temporary in the same village! Fancy the brilliant opportunity. 
And, more than that, the advertiser was doing business with 
the ready-print house in New York under an assumed name! 
These facts came to my knowledge by a lucky accident. 
Intending investors would do well to investigate these things 
fully before putting their money in such a bottomless pit as a 
fraudulent country newspaper. 
Hatcyon, N. Y., April 21, 1883. ONE Wuo Knows. 
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(Communicated. ] 
A SUGGESTION. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Sir:—In answer to a communication signed ‘* Benjamin 
Franklin,’ in your March number, allow me to make a sug- 
gestion which I think would help to remove the trouble of 
which your correspondent speaks, and of which many honest 
job printers have a right to complain, and which is a serious 
drawback to the trade. 

Let a job printers’ association be formed in every city where 
three or more offices are located, and make it obligatory on the 
members to buy their supplies only from houses doing a strictly 
spot-cash business. This will be a big revolution in trade, 
some may say. Yes, but every thrifty printer in the land can 
buy supplies for cash; if he can’t he should not be in the busi- 
This will, in a measure, ‘‘ shut out’’ the man who asks 
for credit only until the work is done, and who, in many cases, 
after the work is completed, finds immediate ngcessity for using 
the whole amount received from the job, and leaves the 
dealer in the lurch. The paper trade cannot afford to turn 
away a cash customer for one who buys on credit. 

Such associations are needed, not only to bring about good 
feeling in the profession, but to protect printers’ interests. Of 
course, many organizations of this kind, scattered throughout 
the country, would need a head. This head, with the intelligent 
and progressive spirit of the printers of to-day, could soon be 
established. A DISCIPLE. 

Covincton, Ky., April 4, 1883. 
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GERMANY boasts of nine hundred and fifty-six poetesses and 
authoresses on the roll of fame, most of whom have lived in 
modern times. 


~ 
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OBITUARY. 


Mark Willcox, the well-known paper manufacturer, died at his resi- 
dence in this city on April 16th, aged sixty-nine years. He was a gra- 
duate of Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmettsburg, Md. Soon after 
leaving that institution his father, James M. Willcox, gave him an inte- 
rest in his paper mills. Mark Willcox assumed charge of the Glen Mills; 
and throughout his long and useful life his business was that of paper- 
making. He took an active interest in several Catholic charities, origi- 
nated the Catholic Standard, of this city, and for a number of years 
served as a Director of the Girard National Bank. He was a conscien- 
tious, charitable, unostentatious gentleman, who was held in the highest 
esteem by all who knew him, 








SENATORS THANKED. 


At a recent meeting of printers in Houston, Texas, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted, and forwarded to 
the Senators named, with the accompanying letter from the 
Committee: 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to tender the thanks 
of Houston Typographical Union, No. 87, to the Hon. Daniel W. Voor- 
hees, of Indians, and the Hon. O. D. Conger, of Michigan, for their 
timely defence of union principles anc| union rights in the Senate of the 
United States, on the twenty-third of February, 1883, when that body 
had under consideration the affairs of the Public Printer. 


Houston, Texas, February 27, 1883. 
To the Hon. D. W. Voorhees and the Hon. O. D. Conger: 

GENTLEMEN :—It is with feelings of great pleasure that we forward the 
above resolution to you. It was unanimously adopted, and similar reso- 
lutions will no doubt be adopted by all the typographical bodies belonging 
to the International chain of unions that extends throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

The union printers of America owe you a debt of gratitude for your 
fearless defence of their cause against the malevclent attacks of Senators 
Hale, Beck, Anthony, Plumb’and Hawley. 

Our unions are not arbitrary. They are just and honorable organiza- 
tions, created for the purpose of securing a fair day’s wages for a fair 
day’s work, regulated by the law of supply and demand, and to elevate 
the members of the craft to a social plane equal to their moral worth, 
education and intelligence. 

Every trade should have a strong and persistent organization for pro- 
tection, based upon equity and honorable laws. This the printers of the 
United States and Canada, England, France, Germany, Italy, and nearly 
ail the nations across the two oceans have. 

In your defence of the principles upon which these bodies are organ- 
ized you have won the respect and confidence of all printers who believe 
it an honor to work under authority of the charter of the International 
Union of North America. 

Witiram T. Sapier, 

Grorce F. Tucker, 

Cyrus S. Ongrty, 
Committee. 





‘*| LEARNED something this week,’’ said Mr. Talmage the 
other evening at the Brooklyn Tabernacle, ‘‘ which the ma- 


jority of my people do not seem to know. During a visit to 
the ‘Land of Steady Habits,’ I ascertained that the governor- 
elect of Connecticut is from the ranks of the New York news- 
boys. Money put into their hands may be dropped into the 
palms cf coming governors. I never pass one of them without 
wanting to buy out his whole stock and send him home. In 
March, 1854, the first Newsboys’ Home was opened in New 
York, and lads who had spent their nights in foul stairways, 
damp halls and coal-boxes were given comfortable lodgings. 
It was found, when $132,888 had been expended, that 
91,326 different boys had been furnished with home comforts, 
and that they had deposited $25,341.35 in a mutual savings- 
bank. The coming brilliant lights of the bar, pulpit, press 
and medical profession are in the reach of the newsboys.”’ 





e 
Camden and Atlantic Railroad. 

Preparations are being made by this company for a heavy Spring and 
Summer business. New steel rails are being laid and the whole road- 
bed is being brought to the highest standard of excellence. The Wood- 
ruff parlor cars, which are attached to all express trains, are luxurious and 
elegant. The “‘ninety-minute”’ ride between the Delaware and the At- 
lantic, in the fine cars and over the smooth track of this company, is now 
one of pleasure and not of fatigue. The greater part of the hotels in 
Atlantic City are now open, and are well filled, and frequently crowded, 
with people of the best society of Philadelphia, New York and other 
cities, who are seeking health and rest in the invigorating atmosphere of 
this favorite resort. 
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NEWSPAPER CHAT. 

There has been a good deal of talk about changes in the 
World office, but much of it is hardly worth repeating. Oakey 
HIall’s sudden retirement is the only incident that has excited 
any particular interest. Even the eccentric ex-mayor, however, 
is no longer a man of special note in New York. Many per- 
sons have a kindly feeling toward him, for auld lang syne, but 
that is about all. His new position, that of editor of 7ruth, 
is hardly an advance. His salutatory said 77th would be 
conducted as an independent paper, without reference ‘o the 
politics of the writers engaged on it. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Hall will be able to give the paper a better character than 
it had before he took charge. I am told that Mr. Foord’s place 
as managing editor of the 7zmes is temporarily filled by Mr. 
Carey, who has been on the paper several years. Mr. Foord 
went direct from the Zimes to his own paper, the Brooklyn 
Union, and got into the new harness at once. Theodore Tilton, 
as you know, was the first editor of the Union, but that seems 
a very long time ago. The Hera/d jias closed its Flood Fund, 
with a total of $52,000. This is nearly twice what was ex- 
pected at the start. Senator McPherson’s libel suit against the 
Herald for $10,000, for a statement made by a Philadelphia cor- 
respondent, will come on for trial in a few days. <A good deal 
of satisfaction is felt over the summary slaughter of the bill 
offered in the Legislature to authorize the bringing of libel suits 
in any place where a newspaper circulates, as well as the place 
where it is published. The New York member who introduced 
the bill is not very creditably spoken of. The Graphic is de- 
termined to make a stout resistance to the suit instituted in 
Washington by Guiteau’s clergyman, Mr. Hicks.—Hartford 


Times Letter. 
-* 


BOOK-MAKING. 

The term ‘ book-making’’ has, within the last few years, 
acquired a peculiar and somewhat opprobious significance. To 
be called a book-maker is, with the vast majority of writers, to 
be hurt in the deepest and most susceptible part of the feelings. 
If the designation be unjust, it is taken almost as an insult ; 
while the veteran book-maker himself feels the appellation to 
be, to say the least, unkind. To call a man a ‘‘ book-maker,’’ 
in its modern sense, is similar to calling an orange-seller a 
‘*woman,’’ or an athlete a ‘‘pot-boiler,’’ and apparently 
arouses similarly hostile feelings and, perhaps, expressions. 

Books may be, for convenience, generically divided into 
those which have been originated and those which have been 
made. But, as with all natural systems of classification, there 
are many books which, lying in the Tom Tidler’s land between 
these two genera, cannot fairly be placed with either. Such 





include works containing a small amount of original writing 
much diluted with and obscured by a vast amount of intro- 
duced padding. Many books of travel 
several lately—are instances of this species. 


and we have had 
The traveler, 
having been to the country, records his experiences only after 
he has completely saturated himself with the accounts of pre- 
vious travelers, whose material he dishes up for the edification 





of the reader with anything but piquant sauce of his own. Or, 
again, there is the biography, which, after starting in the most 
business-like manner with the Aaditat and date of birth of the 
hero, and of his ancestors for some generations back, goes 
straight off into page after page of quotation from his works or 
letters, with perhaps a line merely of original matter between 
each to act as a sort of moral gum, and ending oftentimes 
abruptly with a short eulogy and the date of his death. Several 
of the so-called books of science—primers, and even more pre- 
tentious volumes—are merely jellies, concentrated beef-teas 
made out of other material. They cannot give within their 
compass the whole facts, or the reasoning by which the deduc- 
tions which they do mention have been arrived at, and, attempt- 
ing to give a ‘** boiling-down”’ of the entire subject, miserably 
fail, and are most unsatisfying. But when one comes across 
the work of the genuine book-maker, there is no mistake. 
Distinctness, deliberateness, and oftentimes wonderful perse- 
verance and ingenuity meet us on every page. 

There can be no questioning the fact that books produced by 
the many processes of book-making are greatly on the increase. 
The mass of the public, in the high-pressure life of the present 
day, have no time to read through complete works; they have 
little time for any reading at all, and what little they do read 
must be short, pithy, and interesting. Never were the works 
of Shakspeare, Scott, Milton, and others less read than now. 
and yet never were trite quotations from these authors more 
numerous or commonly known. The demand will always 
regulate the supply, and judging by the enormous and still 
increasing number of books of quotations, concentrated lives, 
short histories, gems from the poets, and such like volumes 
turned out from our presses, the demand must be steadily on 
the increase. There are several reasons for this marked phe- 
nomenon in the literature of our day. Education has become 
far more general and widely diffused. The number of people 
who can read is not far below that of the population. The 
great mass of people just beneath the middle class are awaken- 
ing to the fact that some book-knowledge is required for 
advancement in life, and they naturally turn to cheap books of 
the sort we have indicated, rather than to original works and 
learned theses which they could not comprehend. And last 
but not least, the publication of books of this class suits the 
publishers. Original works, unless by writers well known to 
ihe public, are liable to fall flat upon the market. In any case, 
some time must elapse before the scope and intention of a new 
work of science, theology, ethics, or philosophy becomes gene- 
rally known, and the publisher’s return for his outlay is, con- 
sequently, proportionately long in being received. This makes 
him exceedingly chary in embarking in anything that looks at 
all prononcé or out of the common. Only a small fractional 
percentage of such high-class books reach popular and cheap 
editions, and, when it is remembered that the remunerative 
branch of a publisher’s business consists in being able to pro- 
duce large numbers of copies at one printing, and selling the 
whole edition out quickly, it can readily be understood why 


publishers foster book-making. A book of well-selected quo. 
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tations from popular authors, a painstakingly compiled cookery 
book, a volume of representative historical extracts, a searching 


be printed by the thousand and disposed of in a short time. 
Who shall tell the number of Birthday Registers, each with 
quotations from one or many authors, that now occupy so 
prominent a place in every bookseller’s shop? Charles Lamb 
bitterly complained, in his day, of the nuisance to him of young 
ladies’ albums. Tad he lived now he would have been pes 
tered to write his name in the birthday book of every young 
lady he came across. Of this classof books those with Biblical 


texts seem to obtain most of the popular favor. We have a 


specimen before us of which, it is said, 150,000 copies have | 
been sold; and we know of another which, though published | 


only a few months, has galloped through an edition of 70,000 
copies. These books cost little to produce, very little is spent 
in advertising them, they are bought by the multitude, by even 
the illiterate, and therefore they are exceedingly profitable to 
printer, binder, and publisher.—London Spectator. 


—-——___— +@e 


THE MODERN NOVEL. 


Abundant evidence has been furnished of late that the Eng- 


lish are as sensitive to foreign criticism as the Americans. The 
following from the Saturday Review is an illustration : 

It is indisputably and most lamentably true that the greater 
part of our modern novels tell either no story or tell a very 
dull one; but by whom is this ‘*thought clever’’—by the 
readers or the writers? In a word, may the sins of the circu- 
lating library be ascribed to the ‘“ wild vicissitudes of taste,’’ 
and may the novelists of to-day lay to their souls the flattering 
unction that Johnson, in a fit of compliment, applied to Gar- 
rick’s stage? By a happy coincidence the current number of 
the Century Magazine supplies a partial answer to Mr. Steven- 
son’s complaint. The Century is an American magazine; but 
it is well known here in England, as it deserves to be. It is 
always very well illustrated and printed, and generally well 
written ; hitherto, moreover, it has been strikingly free from 
any narrowness or provincialism of tone. Among the list of 
contributors to the present number figures the name of Mr. W. 
D. Howells, a name not quite so familiar yet to Englishmen 
as that of his fellow-countryman, Mr. Henry James, but in his 
own land he has, we believe, unlike the traditional prophet, 
much honor. Mr. Howells writes an essay on Mr. James, and 
to the praise he gives to the manner of that delicate and grace- 
ful writer we can freely say ‘‘ditto.’”” But he has also much 
to say about the modern school of fiction, which he considers, 
as is not indeed surprising, immeasurably superior to its prede- 
‘How about the Decalogue, Jock ?’’ once asked a 
wicked wag of a somewhat puzzle-headed member of Parlia- 
ment who was explaining to his constituents the action he 
proposed to take with regard to the burning questions which 
were likely to occupy the attention of the House in the ensuing 
session. Towhich ‘Jock,’ who, unless rumor foully wronged 
him, was but an indifferent theologian either in practice 
or theory, made haste to answer that he should certainly 


cessors. 


| as regards all that Mr. Stevenson prizes 
‘*confessions-book,’’ or a good, hotch-potch, joke-book, can 
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vote for its total *‘abolition.’’ Mr. Howells is like ‘*Jock”’ 
incident, romantic 
event, and complication; Mr. Howells is for their ** total abo- 
lition.”” We had occasion last week to refer briefly to his 
theory of fiction, but it is worth noting again. ‘‘It is, after 
all, what a writer has to say, rather than what he has to tell, 
that we care for nowadays. In one manner or other the stories 
were all told long ago, and now we want merely to know what 
the novelist thinks of persons or situations.’’ Here, again, 
the personality of the sentiment isa little puzzling; does ** we”’ 
imply the school of which Mr. Howells is doubtless a distin- 
guished ornament, or does it stand for the great novel-reading 
public of to-day? On this point Mr. Howells seems himself 
to be a little dubious, or perhaps does not care to commit him- 
self to one side or the other. For though he maintains broadly 
enough that ‘* we could not suffer’’ such writers as Thackeray 
or Dickens to-day, and that the new school “studies human 
nature much more in its wonted aspects, and finds its ethical 
and dramatic examples in the operation of lighter but not 
really less vital motives,’’ still he prefers to put the universal 
acceptance and dominion of that school rather in the form of 
a question. ‘* Will the reader,’’ he asks, ‘* be content to accept 
a novel which is an analytic study rather than a story ?’’ thus 
recognizing, or at least allowing for, the existence of ‘* another 
and not impossible world’? which may not be inclined to rest 
its soul forever on the spectacle of ‘*a metaphysical genius 
working to an esthetic result.’’ And this moderation on Mr. 
Howells’ part is the more graceful, and the more surprising, 
because in the same number of the same magazine a Mr. War- 
ner, presumably also an American, snaps his fingers at England 
and all her works— past, present, and to come—with an energy 
and exuberance that Mr. Lafayette Kettle could hardly have 
matched. There was a time, Mr. Warner admits—not with 
shame, but rather, as has been said, with that sublimity of 
moral fervor with which a man, suppressing the recollection of 
old corruptions, declares that he no longer belongs to them nor 
they to him—there was a time when America took her litera- 
ture and her criticism from England. But that time has gone 
by forever. ‘*We have recovered our balance. We know 
that since Gulliver there has been no piece of original humor 
produced in England equal to Knickerbocker’s New York; 
that not in this century has any English writer equalled the 
wit and satire of the Biglow papers.’’ He allows, does this 
astonishing young man (he must be young), that his country- 
men used to be irritated by the ‘‘snobbishness’’ of certain 
English critics; but ‘* we are so no longer, for we see that their 
criticism is only the result of ignorance—simply of inability to 
understand.’”? And in the same large spirit of toleration he 
confesses that his countrymen, though terribly bothered by our 
‘*insular dialect,’’ are willing to receive our ‘literary efforts 
with the same respectful desire to be pleased with them that 
we have to like their dress and their speech.’’ All this is, per- 
haps, a little too much in the style of the Watertoast Associa- 
tion of United Sympathizers, but it is undeniably interesting; 
these utterances of Mr. Howells and Mr. Warner, delivered in 
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the same place and time, may be read as a significant, if only 


partial answer from the New World to the complaint of the 
Old, as figured in the person of Mr. Stevenson. 


ssid india aio . 
SOCIETY JOURNALISM. 

In the hearing in London of a conditional rule obtained on 
behalf of the Earl of Lonsdale, calling upon Mr. Edmund 
Yates, as editor and proprietor of the London Wor/d, to show 


cause why a criminal information should not issue against him 
with respect to a libel which appeared in that paper on the 17th 
of January, Mr. Charles Russell, Q. C. (with whom was Mr. 
Gwynne James), on behalf of Mr. Yates, showed cause against 
the rule. He said he was desirous to state all the facts, so that 
their lordships might see the extent of the responsibility and 
blame which attached to Mr. Yates. On January 17 last there 
appeared in the Wor/d the following paragraph: ‘‘A strange 
story is in circulation in certain sporting circles concerning the 
elopement of a young lady of very high rank and noble birth 
with a young peer, whose marriage was one of affection, but 
whose wife has, unfortunately, fallen into a delicate state of 
health. The elopement is said to have taken place from the 
hunting field. The young lady, who is only one or two and 
twenty, is a very fair rider, and the gentleman a master of 
Mr. Yates, in his affidavits, said he established the 
World in 1874, and from that time to the present a staff of 
regular journalists was employed by him upon it. He did not 
authorize the paragraph to be written, nor had he in any way 
instigated the writing of it, but it was forwarded to him by a 


hounds.”’ 


person of title, who for several years had been a paid contribu- 
tor to the journal, and who moved in the same social circle as 
Lord Lonsdale. He first saw the paragraph in the proof and 
he marked on the back the name and address of the contributor. 
The writer had, since the matter had been brought forward, 
written to the persons concerned, who rightly and justly com- 
plained of the paragraph, expressing her deep regret at being 
a party to the publication. Mr. Yates had given up the name 
and the author had written to the above effect. Whether the 
lady’s explanation, apology and regret would be accepted he 
did not know; but, as far as Mr. Yates was concerned, he said 
he had no knowledge or idea that the paragraph referred or 
could refer to Lord Lonsdale until he was told. It appeared 
that some friends of Lord Lonsdale having told Mr. Yates that 
the paragraph referred to his lordship, he, on January 24, 
and before any application or any complaint was made to him 
by Lord Lonsdale, inserted in his journal the following pass- 
ages to prevent the further spread of any belief that his lord- 
ship was the person meant: ‘The Earl and Countess of 
Lonsdale paid a short visit to Mr. Llerbert Langham, master of 
the Pytchley, at Cottesbrooke, last Thursday, and hunted with 
that pack on the following day. There was a large meet, re- 
gardless of the wet morning; but they had a capital run of an 
hour and a half in the drenching rain, throughout which nobody 
went better than her ladyship.’’ On January 26 Mr. Yates 
received a letter from the solicitors of Lord Lonsdale asking 
him by what authority he inserted the paragraph of January 


| 





17, which was grossly untrue and unjust, and without the 
slightest foundation, with a view to institute proceedings against 
the author. Believing still that the paragraph did not refer to 
Lord Lonsdale, Mr. Yates gave instructions to his solicitors, 
Messrs. Lewis & Lewis, to reply, which they did, stating that 
it did not directly or indirectly refer to his lordship. It was 
now admitted that the paragraph did and was intended to apply 
to Lord Lonsdale. 

Mr. Justice Lopes— I have to say a word with regard to one 
of the mitigating circumstances which have been relied upon 
by the editor of the Vor/d. It was that the statement came 
from a person of high rank; and as to that I can only say that 
it is most unfortunate that persons of high rank and good social 
position will for pay constitute themselves the nieans of com- 
municating to newspapers that which I cannot call anything 
else but scandal. I cannot, however, say that it is any miti 
gating circumstance, in a case of the publishers of such scandal, 
to say that it came from such a source. 

The rule was then made absolute. 

sacha eldhcenis-aaliiaae demic 
HOW SOME BOOKS ARE MADE. 

Several of the most eminent firms of publishers in France, 
Germany, the United States, as well as in our own country, 
employ a regular staff of wood engravers. These skilled work- 
men are constantly engayed in turning out illustrations, and 
many are made irrespective of any accompanying letterpress. 
The bookmaker here comes upon the scene, and taking the 
illustrations, he weaves them together in the form of tales, 
novels, school-books, nursery-books, illustrated volumes of * 
extracts, and a great many of what are termed drawing-room 
table books. Electrotype impressions of wood blocks are sold 
by one publisher to another, and by one country to another. 
The process of manufacturing books of this class is usually 
simple, but some knack and judgment is required to hide the 
art. The number of books that yearly appear thus written up 
to or compiled to suit existing illustrations would astonish the 
And yet we cannot afford to scoff unreservedly 
at such publications, remembering that the immortal ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers’ has to be classed in this category. Some of the 
most successful and deservedly popular books have been writ- 


uninitiated. 


ten under these conditions, and not one reader in a thousand 
has guessed or even hinted at the mode of production. The 
professional bookmaker (frequently called a ‘“*hack’’ by the 
Philistines) is a plodding, methodical, industrious individual, 
vf whom the reading-room at the British Museum generally 
affords several interesting specimens, both male and female. 
If he have sufficient originality to propose novel arrangements, 
happy combinations, and taking titles, he can earn a good 
livelihood, for at present there is no limit to the demand in this 
special direction. We know of one bookmaker alone who, up 
to the present time (he is still vigorous and productive), has 


initiated over two hundred volumes.— London Spectator. 


terete need nS 
BLOTTING paper has only been in use a little over half a 
century. 
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A BIT OF LITERARY HISTORY. 

An interesting bit of literary history has recently come to us 
from authentic sources. The early works of the late Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, including the first volume of essays, ‘* Na- 
ture,’’ and the early poems, were printed by the old publishing 
house of Monroe & Co. After Mr. Emerson’s return from 
England, in 1848, he delivered the series of lectures afterward 
published under the title of ‘* Representative Men,’’ which, by 
the influence of the Rev. E. E. Hale, he was invited to give 
at Worcester. Mr. Phillips, of the publishing house of Phil- 
lips & Sampson, was residing at Worcester at that time, and, 
his wife being a relative of Mr. Emerson, the lecturer made 
Mr. Phillips’s house his headquarters whenever he came to the 
town to speak. The acquaintance which resulted led Mr. 
Phillips to suggest that his firm be allowed to publish Mr. 
Emerson’s next volume. 

‘*T am very willing,’’ was, in substance, Mr. Emerson’s reply, 
**but I wish to own the plates myself.’’ And soit was arranged. 
Emerson had at this time been before the public for a number 
of years, had published three volumes of essays and a volume 
of poems; the Déia/ had lived and died, and the writings of 
the Sage of Concord were read, or at least talked about, on 
each side of the Atlantic; so that the sale of any book from 
his pen was, in a manner, assured beforehand. Some time 
after the appearance of ‘ Representative Men,’’ Mr. Phillips 
sent Mr. Emerson his check for a considerable sum, we believe 
about $600. 

Mr. Emerson went immediately to see his publisher. 

‘*You do not understand,’’ he said; ‘‘ before I receive any 
money I wish to pay for the plates.” 

** If you had examined the statements I sent you,’’ was the 
publisher’s answer, ‘‘ you would have seen that you have al- 
ready paid for the plates.’’ 

** And the copies that are on your hands,”’ inquired Emerson, 
‘*who owns them ?”’ 

**You,’’ was the reply, ‘‘subject, of course, to our com- 
mission.”’ 

** And this check is mine also ?”’ 

‘* Certainly; that covers the balance due you.’’ 

**Well,’’ observed Mr. Emerson, ‘‘ with all my publishing, 
that is the first money I ever received from one of my books.”’ 


~ 


TRIALS OF AUTHORSHIP. 

To be known as a writer is to become public property. 
Every book a writer publishes—say, rather, every line he 
traces—is an open sesame as good as a latch-key for some one; 
it may be some score, or hundreds, or thousands. The already 
recognized author, with whom his affinities may be more or less 
strong, takes his hand as a brother—after the public has 
accepted him—sometimes before. The unsuccessful authors, 
whose efforts find their natural Aaditat in the waste-baskets of 
the magazines and newspapers, seeing that he is afloat, struggle 
to the surface through the dark waves of oblivion, and grasp at 
him, in the vain hope that he can keep their heads, as well as 
his own, above water. The hitherto undiscovered twentieth 
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| cousin starts up in the huckleberry bushes, and claims him as 
a relative. That citizen of the world, the borrower, whose 
remittances have failed to reach him, is at hand to share the 
good fortune of his literary friend, whose works, as he says, 
have been his traveling companions from China to Peru. The 
poet with his manuscript, the reader with his larynx, invade 
his premises, and he must read and listen, perhaps to his own 
verses, until 

He back recoils, he knows not why, 

E’en at the lines himself has made. 

Rejoice, O man of many editions! You have sold your 
books—yes, and you have sold your time, your privacy, your 
right hand, if that is the one you hold the pen in, and a slice 
of your immortal soul with it! For if you do not sooner or 
later explode in all the maledictions of Ernulphus and Atha- 
nasias, you are gifted with a patience that Job, the all-enduring, 
might have envied. 





* 


NOT FUNNY. 

The editor of a prominent periodical had among his con- 
tributors one bright, but erratic genius, who always seasoned 
his matter with the spice of humor. One day the editor called 
him in and told him he wanted him to bring in several articles 
without any fun about them. 

** But how can I do it ?”’ pleaded the contributor. 

**T don’t know how, but I know you can,”’ replied the editor. 

‘« Well, will you take my judgment on the articles ?’’ 

‘If you promise to be serious, I will.’’ 

** All right, I think I may be able to satisfy you that they 
are serious.”’ 

Then he went away, and the next day returned and placed 
a bundle of papers on the editor’s desk, which that worthy 
immediately proceeded to examine. After a minute or two, he 
looked up and said in amazement : 

‘*Why, what’s all this? Haven’t you given me the wrong 
stuff ?’’ 

**T guess not. What’s wrong ?”’ 

‘Why, here’s a bill of $15 for board, another of $5 for 
washing, another of $50 for clothes, another of $10 for pew 
rent, and heaven only knows what’s in the rest of the pile.’’ 

** Well, what’s wrong? There ain’t any of them receipted, 
is there ?”’ 

‘*No, not as far as I’ve seen; but I don’t understand why 
you should bring them here.”’ 

**Didn’t you say you wanted some articles without any fun 
in them, and didn’t you say you’d take my judgment on their 
being serious, and could I have found anything with less fun in 
it than what I have brought you? If you don’t accept my 
judgment in this matter, I want to quit right now.’’ 

“I catch on. But don’t quit. I’ve been there myself, and 
I can see clearly that you have an excellent sense of the serious. 
I’ve got a few old manuscripts of the same sentiment on file, 
and I’ve not been able to see anything funny in them these 
many years !’’ 





Then they went out and looked through a glass darkly. 
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HOW TO BECOME A PROOF-READER. 

An anxious inquirer having written to the Chicago 77ribune 
to know what he should do to become a first-class proof-reader, 
received the following reply: 

To become a first-class proof-reader is a very easy task—so 
easy that the wonder is that more young people don’t take it up 
instead of clerking or copying. The first step is to serve an 
apprenticeship at printing, which enables the student to discern 
typographical irregularities. A general acquaintance with 
history, biography, poetry, fiction, music, geography, the 
drama, etc., is important. Politics should have earnest atten- 
tion, for you must be able to identify every man who has fol- 
No 
matter where his residence or what his calibre—whether he is 
or was the Premier of England or the Caliph of Bagdad, or a 


, 


lowed the business from Cain down to the present day. 


Bridgeport ‘* terrier’ 
of his public and private life and be able to select the proper 
spelling from the half-dozen ways which the author is sure to 


employ. Read, ponder and assimilate Webster, the Bible, 


Shakspeare, ‘* Anthon’s Classical Dictionary,’’ ‘* Rogers’ The- | 
saurus,’’ ‘* Lippincott’s Gazetteer,’’ ‘* Hayden’s Dictionary of 


Dates,’’ the cyclopzedias of Appleton, Zell, Johnson and others, 
‘* Bremisch - Neidersachsisches Worterbuch,”’ 
Slownik dokladny Jezyka Polskiego Neimieckigo,’’ and any 
other works of a solid nature that happen to be at hand. Du- 
ring the long Winter evenings you might scoop in a few lan- 
guages—say Greek, Latin, French, Hebrew, Russian, German, 
Chinese, Bohemian and Choctaw. You will need them in the 
fashion article and the mayor’s speeches. The foregoing are 
The 
business is learned in a short time by any young man with a 
little perseverance, and affords constant employment (twelve 
hours seven days a week) at a liberal compensation ($20), with 
frequent honorable mention. When you have picked up the 
rudiments mentioned, if you don’t conclude to become a col- 
lege professor at $5,000 a year, call at the 77rzune office, and 
we will give you a desk. Our present proof-readers are hardly 
up to the standard. Are there any candidates for the position 
among our readers ? 


a few of the acquirements of a first-class proof-reader. 





are ’ 
LIBRARY OF GEORGE W. CHILDS. 

In a pleasantly written brochure by F. W. Robinson, being 
one of a series on the libraries of Philadelphia, we have an in- 
teresting account of Mr. Childs’ treasures. His library, which 
is elegantly fitted up, contains about 5,000 volumes. The 
table itself is a treasure, having been made from ebony brought 
from Africa by M. Paul du Chaillu. Among the many lite- 
rary treasures referred to by Mr. Robinson are original ser- 
mons by Cotton Mather; a copy of Leigh Hunt’s poems, pre- 
sented to Dickens by the author; Hood’s comic annual for 
1842, with an inscription in Hood’s handwriting; Halleck’s 
‘Alnwick Castle,’’ also presented to Dickens; Hawthorne’s 
‘Consular Experiences ’’ in his own hand; the first edition of 
the ‘Scarlet Letter;’’ Bryant’s ‘* Iliad,’’ with letter to Mr. 
Fields; Cooper’s ‘‘ Life of Richard Somers’? in manuscript; 


—you should have a minute knowledge | 
te 
nian. 





an unsigned letter by Cooper; Poe’s ‘* Rue Morque ”’ in manu- 
script; letters from Poe; the manuscript draft of Gen. Grant’s 
address at the opening of the Centennial Exhibition; manu- 
script of ‘*Our Mutual Friend’’ by Charles Dickens, with 
skeleton of plot in author’s handwriting; Murray’s fine six-vol- 
ume edition of Byron. Mr. Childs also owns Byron’s writing 
desk, on which the poet wrote ‘* Don Juan;’’ the smallest book 
ever printed; the manuscript of the ‘* Cow Chase;’’ a collection 
of autographs by ‘‘ A Scrivenor,’’ the author being Mr. W. G. 
Latham, a lawyer of New Orleans; the ‘ Hall Collection,” 
embracing letters, manuscripts and sketches from literary peo- 
ple and others; Mr. Hall’s album, containing letters from 
Lamb, Hawthorne, Mary Sommerville, Miss Mitford, Miss 
Martineau, Wordsworth, O’Connell, Bulwer, Browning, and a 
host of others; the Tom Moore Bible, the ‘* Black Book of 
Taymouth,”’ an original copy of ‘ Paradise Lost,’’ in Arme- 
The list includes many other curiosities of rare interest 
and value. 





a 


ELECTRICITY IN A PRESS-ROOM. 


We looked into the press-room of one of Boston’s large 


| printing establishments this week, writes a correspondent of a 
** Brandtke’s 


trade journal. The foreman was furious and the proprietor 
Frictional electricity in the printed sheets of paper 
as they left the presses was the immediate cause of their trouble. 
It is an interesting and not uncommon phenomenon, and is 


not easily explained nor easily controlled. It has puzzled 


sorrowful. 


| Professors Bell and Wadman and the best electricians we have 


about here. The packing upon the press cylinder seems to 
act as an inductor, and the paper leaves the press thoroughly 
electrified. We watched a press running off 1700 per hour. 
Suddenly the printed sheet clung about the cylinder as though 
pasted upon it, and had to be torn off in strips. Again, we 
lifted a few freshly printed leaves, and they ripped and crackled 
like the stitches in an old coat. Then we saw a lot of card- 
board being printed. The sheets stuck together as solid as a 
brick, and could not be separated until the electricity had 
partly passed off. A piece of printers’ brass rule placed in this 
pile of cardboard, with an end projecting, threw off sparks 
when approached within an inch by another piece of rule. 
Two sheets sucked together when held fourteen inches apart. 
Wet rags placed around the delivery table and led into a 
bucket of water, charged the water with electricity in forty 
minutes, so that a positive shock was felt upon a hand being 
immersed in the pail. Electrical currents were felt in the hands 
and arms upon handling a pile of paper eight minutes after 
being printed. These are only a few of many curious experi- 
The bother to the printer is a considerable one. It 
entails inconvenience and a serious loss. 


ences. 
Valuable work is 
frequently spoiled by the electricity packing the leaves so 
closely as to offset the fresh ink. Then the presses have to’ be 


slow-speeded, with frequent stoppages. Nothing so demoral- 


izes the pressman as this mystery of frictional electricity when 
under full headway. The theories for controlling it don’t seem 
to work, when applied, worth a cent. 
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PIONEER WOMEN IN JOURNALISM. 

The first daily newspaper printed in the world was established 
and edited by a woman—Elizabeth Mallett, in London, 1702— 
almost two hundred years ago. In her salutatory she said she 
had established a newspaper ‘‘to spare the public hall the im- 
pertinences which the ordinary papers contain.’’ 
her paper was reformatory. 

The first newspaper published in America, of which we have 
any record, was in Massachusetts. It was called the A/c -sa- 
chusetts Gazette News-ietter. After the death of the edior, 
the widow edited it in the most spirited manner for two or three 
years. It was the only paper that did not suspend publication 
when Boston was besieged by the British. The widow’s name 
was Margaret Craper. 

In 1732 Rhode Island issued its first newspaper. It was 
owned and edited by Anna Franklin. She and her two daugh- 
ters did the printing, and their servants worked the printing 
press. History tells us that for her quickness and correctness 
she was appointed printer to the colony, supplying pamphlets, 
etc., to the colonial officers. She also printed an edition of the 
colonial laws, of 340 pages. 

In 1776 Sarah Goddard printed a paper in Newport, R. L., 
ably conducting it, afterward associating with her John Carter, 
The firm was announced Sarah Goddard & Co., taking the 
partnership precedence, as was proper and right. 

In 1772 Clementine Reid published a paper in Virginia favor- 
ing the colonial cause, and greatly offending the royalists; and 
two years after another paper was started in the interests of the 
crown by Mrs. H. Boyle, borrowing the name of Mrs. Reid’s 
paper, which was the Virginia Gazette, but which was short- 
lived. Both of the papers were published in the town of 
Williamsburg. 

In 1773 Elizabeth Timothy published and edited a paper in 
Charleston, S.C. After the Revolution Anne Timothy became 
its editor, and was appointed state printer, which position she 
held seventeen years. Mary Crouch published a paper in 
Charleston about the same time, in special opposition to the 
stamp act. She afterward removed her paper to Salem, Mass., 
and continued its publication there for three years after. 





Wowmanlike, 





e aad 
THE CLEAN NEWSPAPER. 

There is a growing feeling, in healthy communities, against 
journals which make it their special object to minister to a per- 
verted taste by seeking out and serving up in a seductive form dis- 
gusting and licentious revelations. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that the clean newspaper is more highly prized to-day than 
it was four or five yearsago. It is also safe to predict that, as 
people in all ranks of life who protect their own, at least, from 
contamination, become more conscious of the pernicious in- 
fluence of a certain class of journals, called enterprising because 
they are ambitious to serve up dirty scandals, they will be 
careful to see that the journals they permit to be read in the 
family circle are the class that never forget the proprieties of 
life. Already men and women of refinement and healthy 
morals have had their attention called to the pernicious influ- 
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ence of bad literature, and have made commendable efforts to 
counteract the same by causing sound literature to be published 
and sold at popular prices. These efforts are working a silent 
but sure revolution. The best authors are more generally read 
to-day than at any previous date. The sickly sentimental 
story paper, and the wild ranger and pirate story books, are 
slowly but surely yielding the field to worthier claimants. To 
the praise of the decent newspaper, it may be said that where 
it has a place in the family, and has been read for years by 
young as well as old, it has developed such a healthy tone and 
such a discriminating taste, that the life-nature of the slums has 
no admirers. Fortunately, the number of such families is in- 
creasing in the land, and as they increase the journal that 
devotes itself to sickening gevelations of immorality will be 
compelled to find its supporters solely among those classes who 
practice vice and crime, or are ambitious to learn to follow 
such ways. 





o- 
CHINESE JOURNALISM. 

Chinese journalism is looking up in this country. The San 
Francisco Ca// thus introduces the Western rival of the New 
York venture, which began so successfully a few weeks ago : 
‘‘Kim Wing is the name of a Chinaman about to enter the 
field of journalistic honors; his place of business being on 
Jackson, near Dupont street, and the name of the newspaper 
he is about to issue is to be known as the Wah-May, or in more 
comprehensive terms the Chinese-American. The sheet for a 
time will be issued weekly, and after a short time semi-weekly, 
and ultimately, if a success, daily. The paper will be of four 
pages, the first two containing the news in the Chinese lan- 
guage, which will be translated into English on the third and 
fourth pages. As the 60,000 Chinese word characters are not 
represented by type, the method of publishing will be for the 
editor or an employé to write or paint his news on paper, from 
which it will be photo-lithographed. Kim Wing, the editor 
in chief, publisher, proprietor, reporter, devil, etc., put in his 
appearance at the Central Station last night, seeking particulars 
of the Chinese fracas which took place in Chinatown during 
the evening. Being asked why he was so particular as to de 
tails, he gave the preceding information, and magnanimously 
proposed, if the press representatives present would kindly 
accommodate him with general news, he would return the 
compliment by furnishing choice bits of Chinatown gossip.”’ 


Sa Ras SATS AE ee 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 


The Printers’ Circuar is issued monthly, at One Dollar per annum, 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
IowA 1s one of the best book-buying States. 


Pror. SCHIPPER, of Vienna, has nearly finished printing his 
new book on English metres. 

AN Eastern editor says the new Chinese paper looks like the 
map of a Delaware peach orchard. 

Miss SARAH ORNE JEWETT is writing a new volume of es- 
says, to be called ‘* Country By-Ways.”’ 

AN Iowa editor, who was asked by a correspondent, ‘* Do 
hogs pay ?’’ has looked over his subscription list, and declares 
that they do not. 

An Arkansas editor refused the position of county judge 
because he didn’t want his own paper to get down on him for 
blunders in office. 

‘* THIRTY-FIVE Ways of Popping the Question ’’ is the title 
of a work published lately in England. The examples are 
taken from love scenes in novels. 

THE works of Zola have been suppressed in Germany. Any 
bookseller having ‘* Nana ’”’ or ‘* L’Assommoir ’’ on his counter 
is liable to fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. JULIAN HAWTHORNE is regarded by the New York 
Times as the ‘* most interesting American story writer,’’ and 
by the London Saturday Review as the worst. 

Justin McCarTHuy goes in for Americanizing English jour- 
nalism, and is now trying to show English editors how to say 
‘* two twos are four’’ in less than two columns and a half. 

A CHARLOTTESVILE, Va., printer has written 2,452 legible 
words on a postal card with a lead pencil, reserving in the 
centre of the card a space the size of a gold dollar, on which 
is inscribed the Lord’s Prayer. 

Mr. H. Buxton FOREMAN’S edition of Keats, in four vol- 
umes, will probably be out by next September. The third and 
fourth volumes will contain little else than letters, the collection 
numbering nearly two hundred. 

AMERICANISMS begin to appear in the editorial articles of 
the London newspapers. ‘‘ The Conservative party,’’ says the 
News, for instance, ‘*has shown signs of going back on the 
question of household suffrage.’’ 

THE lighting of the Royal Library at Brussels by electricity 
has not been successful. The flickering of the lamps was 
found very trying to the sight, and on one occasion the reading- 
room was left in sudden darkness. 

Most people will be at a loss to understand why the iarge 
edition of Harpers’ Christmas sent to England was sold in that 
country at sixty cents per copy, while the Americans who 
wanted it were compelled to pay seventy-five. 

A GEORGIA paper, having been found fault with for having 
colored people among its subscribers, defends its rights to sell 
its paper to whomsoever will buy. 
says the Detroit /xee Press, who can afford to refuse his wares 


A newspaper proprietor, 


to anybody that wants to buy them, must have married a rich 
wife, or be an heir to the Anneke Jans estate. 





THE production of books and maps in Germany, including 
new editions, during 1882 reached 14,794, as against 15,191 in 
1881. Natural science, law and theology are all more weakly 
represented. Mathematics, philosophy and modern languages 
increase. 

INDIA supplies Central Asia with most of its books, and 
every year the demand increases. The books most in favor 
are those dealing with religion and poetry; next in popularity 
come works on modern history, warfare and educational 
subjects. 

SISMONDI, the historian, received $1.25 for each article he 
contributed to the Biographie Universelle. This was at the 
rate of about accent a line. A few years later George Sand 
got $200 for articles in reviews. As much as $375 has been 
paid by Murray for articles in the Quarterdy. 

THE sale of the late W. H. Ainsworth’s library realized only 
$2,350, most of the books bringing small prices. The lot con- 
sisting of Cruikshank’s pencil drawings illustrative of Ains- 
worth’s novels, with nineteen autograph letters explanatory of 
the drawings, brought the highest price obtained—$180. 


AT A recent fancy-dress ball at Sydney, Australia, the wife 
of an editor appeared as the ‘‘Press.’’ Her dress was made 
of several copies of her husband’s paper, printed in colored 
inks on white satin. The fortunate editor’s subscription list 
has perceptibly increased since this shrewd bit of advertising. 


WAGNER’S autobiography is stated by the Vienna 7aged/att 
to be not only finished, but printed. At the same time it is not 
ready for sale and distribution, for the reason that the number 
of copies printed is only three. It was one of Wagner’s nu- 
merous caprices to have his autobiography put into type page 
by page as he wrote it, and then to have the type distributed 
and the proof-sheets destroyed with the exception of three. 
One of these remained in the possession of the writer, another 
was given to his son Siegfried, and the third to Franz Liszt. It 
is probable, however, that the work will soon be published. 


WE hardly read of a single authoress during the Middle 
Ages. In those days female education was almost entirely neg- 
lected, except in rare instances. 
were compelled to hide it. No female novelist worthy of the 
name appeared in England until the reign of George III. The 
lady who first had the courage to brave public opinion was 
Frances burney, the friend of Garrick and Dr. Johnson. Miss 


If women had talent, they 


Burney remained unmarried until she was almost forty years of 
age. Romance is then supposed to exercise a less dominant 
power, but she, nevertheless, had the imprudence to espouse 
M. d’Arblay, a French refugee, whose income was only one 
hundred pounds. The marriage, however, proved a very happy 
one. 
amiable man, with a handsome person, frank, soldier-like 
The pair did not suffer 


Macaulay describes M. d’Arblay as ‘an honorable and 


manners, and some taste for letters.’’ 
from poverty; the wife became the bread-winner, and not very 
long after her marriage her third novel, ‘*Camilla,’’ was pub- 
lished, by which she is said to have realized over three 
thousand guineas. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


Grip, the comic paper, is no longer published. 

The Langhorne (Pa.) Beacon is no longer published. 

The Signal and News, of Marysville, Kas., have consolidated. 

The Chicago Saturday Evening Herald has been increased in size. 

The Jowa Jndex has been removed from Orange City to Pattersouville 

Marcellus E. Thornton has bought the Atlanta (Ga.) Evening Herald 

E. S. Barney has sold his interest in the Joliet (Ill.) Daily News for 
$2,000, 

The Flint (Mich.) Yournald has commenced the publication of a daily 
edition. 

The Carbondale ( Pa.) Advance has been increased in size and reduced 
in price. 

The Z£xfress, of Albany, N. Y., has commenced the issue of a Sun- 
day edition. 

The Hazleton (Pa ) Bulletin has been merged into the Daily Sentine/, 
of that place. 

The Aurora (Ill.) Daily News has been changed from a morning to an 
evening paper. 

The Cleveland (O.) Plaindealer has been changed to a two-cent 
evening paper. 

Paul Dana has editorial charge of the New York Sum during his 
father’s trip to the Pacific Coast. 

The 7imes,of Hartford, Conn., has been changed in form from a four- 
page folio to an eight-page quarto. 

Wm. S. Young and Harry R. Hart have bought the Fudge, a comic 
illustrated weekly of New York City. 

The Denver (Col.) Evening World has suspended. The Sunday edi- 
tion of the Wor/d is to be continued. 

Dr. Theodore F. Linde, editor and proprietor of the E.rcursionist, of 
Hot Springs, Ark., has been elected mayor of that city. 

R. H. Montgomery has succeeded his father, R. W. Montgomery, in 
the editorial management of the Bloomington (Neb.) Guard. 

Ex-Mayor A. Oakey Hall has resigned from the editorial staff of the 
New York Wor/d and become the editor of 7ruth, of New York. 

The Saturday Evening Mail-Car, of Des Moines, lowa, has changed 
its name to the Maz/, and has been enlarged to a six-column quarto 

Kauffman & Brooks, publishers of the Plaindealer, of Garnett, Kas., 
have dissolved partnership. H.M. Brooks continues the publication. 

Frank M. Higgins, formerly of the Uniontown (Pa.) Genius of Liberty, 
has been made managing editor of the Pittsburgh Commercial-Guzette. 

Edward A. Oldham, the paragrapher of the Mew South, has left that 
paper to assume editorial control of the Western Sentinel, of Winston, 
N.C. 

The Boston Daily Wor/d, a one-cent paper, has been bought by the 
‘* Evening Star Company,” of that city. The Star is also a one-cent 
sheet. 

Ex-Congressman Shallenberger has purchased the Beaver(Pa.) Argus 
and Radica/, formerly the joint property of Matthew S. Quay and J. S. 
Rutan. 

Le Messager Franco-Ameéricaine, the old-established French news- 
paper of New York, has commenced publishing an eight-page Sunday 
edition, 

W. G. Hollowell has, at Goldsboro, N. C., commenced the publication 
of a weekly called the Budletin. 
politics. 


It is Independent-Democratic in 


Wong Ching Foo, the editor of the Chinese-American, has begun the 
translation into English of the ‘‘ Fan Yong; or, the Royal Slave,”’ the 
most popular of Chinese historical novels. 
2,200 years ago by Kong Ming. 
to resemble that of Victor Hugo. 


The romance was written 
Kong Ming’s style as an author is said 





The Sunday Morning News, Shenandoah, Pa., has’ changed its title 
to Saturday Evening News 
the helm. 


No change in ewnership. Doyle still at 

James Gordon Bennett estimates the value of the New York Hera/d at 
$10,000,000, and says that it is paying more than six per cent. per annum 
on that ameunt. 

F. T. Blackford, for many years attached to the Washington Bureau 
of the New York 7ribune, has resigned to accept a special. agency in 
the Land Office. 

Barclay Gallagher has been made the chief agent of the Western As- 
sociated Press in New York City, succeeding C. A. Boynton, who has 
been transferred to Washington 

G. M. Barnett has disposed of his interest in the Record, of Duncan- 
non, Pa., to his former partner, John L. McCasky. McCasky & Bro- 
ther are now the publishers of the Record. 

The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union-Argus is now published by the “ Brook- 
lyn Union Publishing Company,” consisting of Messrs John Foord, 
Eugene C. Blackford and Dr. A. J. C. Skene. 

The Central News, of Perkasie, Pa., has been enlarged to an eight- 
column paper, and still has scarcely enough room to accommodate its 
advertisers. Moyer & Kramer are the publishers. 

Richard Smith, Jr., son of Richard Smith, of the Cincinnati Com 
mercial-Gazette, has been appointed Northwestern agent of the West- 
ern Associated Press, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. 

The Sporting Life isa new weekly started in this city by the ‘‘ Sporting 
Life Publishing Co.”’ It is a five-column eight-page paper, devoted ex- 
clusively to out-door sports, and presents a decidedly handsome typo- 
graphical appearance. 

The Montour American, of Danville, Pa., is now owned and edited 
by Wm. P. Baldy, the interest of his partner, Mr. Bradley, having 
been purchased by him. The American has donned a new head, and 
has been freshened up otherwise. Staunch Republican principles will 
continue to be maintained. 

Since the war nine different newspapers have been published in Vicks- 
burg, Miss., and the Herald, which now alone survives, says that no 
two of them ever made money at one and the same time, the field being 
too contracted to support more than one, despite the fact that the busi- 
ness men of the city are liberal in advertising. 


Mr. C. A. Boutelle, the editor of the Bangor Whig and Courier, has 
just been made the recipient of a testimonial from the seven gentlemen 
who composed the Executive Council of Maine for the years 1880, 1881 
and 182. It consists of the photographs of the members of the Council, 
handsomely framed and mounted. The testimonial was accompanied 
by a letter to Mr. Boutelle, over the joint signatures of the donors, ex- 
pressing in cordial and complimentary terms their appreciation of the 
course of the Whig during the recent political troubles in Maine. 


The London Daily Standard claims an average circulation of 192,000 
copies. 

The transit of Venus has suggested to M. de Fonvielle, the well-known 
French writer of popular scientific treatises, the quaint idea of founding 
a journal called Le Passage de Venus, the first number of which ~has 
actually appeared. It will only appear fourteen times in a thousand 
years, and the next number will not come out until the 8th of June, 2004, 
when the next transit occurs. M. de Fonvielle says that he will be 
happy to take subscribers’ names. 

The number of newspapers now published in Great Britain and Ireland 
is 1,962, of which 1,536 are published in England alone, London claiming 
386 of them. In Wales there are 75 papers, in Scotland 184, in Ireland 
152, in the Isles 21. The daily papers are thus distributed: 127 in Eng- 
land, four in Wales, 22 in Scotland, 16 in Ireland, and two in the Isles. In 
1846 the number of newspapers in Great Britain and Ireland was only 
551, or about one-fourth the number now, and only 14 of those were 
dailies. ‘The magazines now in existence, including the quarterlies, 
number 1,311, of which 326 have a decidedly religious character. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Several papers of unusual interest impart even more than the average 
high value to the April number. More than average attention will 
be awakened by E. V. Smialley’s careful review of ‘‘ The German Ele- 
ment in the United States;’’ evidently the writer has bestowed careful 
L. D. has something sensible as well as trenchant 
to say of the English historian Freeman’ strictures on ‘‘ American 
Speech.”” Frank D. Y. Carpenter understanding'y discusses ‘‘ The 
Climate Cure,”’ a vital theme anent which information is scarce. Mr. 
C. is impartial and instructive. 
Wagner and His Work,”’ is dispassionately discussed by Philip S. 
Hubert, Jr. An illustrated paper of travel is ‘‘ The American Bar- 
bison,”” by Charles Burr Todd. A tourist’s reminiscences are pleasantly 





study on his subject. 
A timely question, that of ‘‘ Richard 


given in ‘‘A Pilgrimage Down East.’’ Alice Deering tells ashort story, 
and another of the same sort is given by Eleanor Putnam. ‘Our 
Monthly Gossip’ grows garrulous and suggestive over fire escapes, so- 
ciety, and ghost stories. 


Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. H. Haulenbeek & Co. 

Under its new management, the Lady's. Book shows many marks of 
improvement. ‘The fashion plates are accurate and artistically printed. 
In the current number there is a Macrame design of rare beauty, and 
the tinted frontispiece is remarkably pretty. In the reading-matter there 
is acompleted novel by Elizabeth Olmis; ‘ Fifty Years Ago,”’ a lively 
dramatic sketch; ‘‘ Her Graces,”’ a pleasing short story by Miss Emily 
Read; a description of Mrs. Vanderbilt’s Easter Ball; a ladies’ work 
department, well filled with entirely new designs ; home amusements for 
the juveniles. An ingenious binder is offered by the publishers to the 
subscribers. 

The National Review. 

This is a new monthly started in London by W. H. Allen & Co. Itis 
an organ of the Tory party, and the initial number has well-written 
papers by Arthur James Balfour, M. P.; the Earl of Carnarvon, W. H 
Mallock, Viscount Middleton, David Hanny and H.A. Perry. J. B 
Lippincott & Co., of this city, are the American agents 
The Bonheur des Dames; or, the Shop Girls of Paris. By Emile Zola 

Philadelphia. ‘I. B. Peterson & Bros. 

In the present story Zola opens up a new field for his pen. The scenes 
are laid in one of the colossal dry goods stores of Paris, and the heroine 
is a shop girl of rare beauty and stainless purity. She resists many 
temptations, passes through many ordeals, and reaches happiness in the 
What is most remarkable about the book is that it minutely de- 
scribes the daily life and labors of the Parisian shop attendants. 

The Chicago Printer. April, 1883. Volume 1, No. 1. 
year. Henry R. Boss & Co., Chicago, publishers. 


end. 


A SAMPLE OF SORGHUM. 


The thumpety thump of an overgrown fist 
Was heard at the editor’s door, 

And the overworked, petulant journalist hissed, 
*« 1 will wager my head that’s a bore!’ 

And a farmer approached, in a gingerly style, 
The man who instructed the masses, 

And placed in his hand, with a satisfied smile 
A vial of sorghum molasses. 


‘* | reckon you newspaper fellers,’’ he said, 
** Hev never been foundered on sich, 

And you think yourselves lucky to even get bread, 
And deny yourself things that is rich. 

Well, it hurt me to think of you suffering here 
For a change in your regular diet, 

And I thought, if you’d send me your paper a year, 
I'd give ye that sorghum to try it. 





Price $1.00 per | 


| of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N. Y. 


CIRCULAR. 
** And, of course,”’ he continued, ‘‘ you'll give me a puff 
In the paper that comes out to-day— 
A column, I reckon, will be "bout enough, 
And I reckon you know what to say. 
I made them molasses myself, you must know, 
And my name is Ezekiel Squeers ’’— 
Here he leaned from the window and twice shouted ‘‘Whoa !”’ 


To a thin yoke of heart-broken steers. 


Then the editor, setting the sorghum aside, 
Arose from his chair with a sigh, 
And he said, “‘ It is true, and it can’t be denied, 
That we journalists cannot live high ; 
And your great generosity, equaled by naught 
Save your modesty, melts me to tears.”’ 
(Here the man took a bite from some cheese he had brought 
And shouted again to his steers.) 


And the writer continued, *‘ The Times for a year 
And a puff of a column or two 

Would be but a feeble exchange, sir, I fear, 
For this sorghum, deliciously blue ; 

So, accept the office, my friend, if you please ; 
"Tis the work of a number of years ’’— 

(Here the husbandman nibbled again at his cheese 
And shouted once more to his steers.) 


“* The office is yours,’’ said the scribe, ‘‘ and the press, 
They are all I can offer you now ; 
Your favor looms over them both, I confess, 
Like a mountain ranges over a cow; 
And I give up my chair, you shall take it instead, 
And instruct and enlighten the masses, 
While I vary my regular diet of bread 
With this vial of sorghum molasses! ”’ 





FOR SALE. 


F°% SALE CHEAP.—COMPLETE JOB PRINTING OFFICE. 
German and English Type. Apply 720 Wood St., Philadelphia. 


OR SALE— REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER, DAILY AND 
Weekly, near Philadelphia; strong Republican county, and has 
official patronage; ill-health of owner reason for selling. Address R. 
S. MENAMIN, Printers’ Circucar Office, 517 Minor Street, Phila. 


OR SALE—A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE 
in a manufacturing town, Circulation 700; can easily be doubled. 
Good job trade. Stationery business connected. Owner is not a prac- 
tical printer and is engaged in other business. Address 
Box 37, Orbisonia, Huntingdon Co., Pa. 


OR SALE—A HALF-INTEREST IN AN ESTABLISHED 
Newspaper and Job Printing Office; fully equipped with machi- 


| nery and material; circulation of paper over 4,000; first-class jobbing 


trade, Price, $2,700. Principals alone address 


JOURNALIST, care of Printers’ Crrcutar. 


OR SALE ON ACCOUNT OF DEATH.—THE JOB PRINT- 
ing office No. 720 Wood St. Philadelphia, viz.: 1 Quarter-medium 
Gordon Press, Eighth-medium Liberty Press, 104 fonts of Job Type, 
nearly new; Imposing Stone, Card Cutter, etc. 
Mrs. G. P. LIPPE, No. 720 Wood St., Phila. 
HENRY THOMA, No. 1902 Oxford St., Phila. 





WANTS. 


W Antico PRACTICAL PRINTER AND SOLID RE- 
publican to buy an established newspaper and job office. Well 
equipped, and good reasons for selling. 


None but a Republican neéd 


apply. Address BARGAIN, care Printers’ Circucar. 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

apers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 

every Seap-ont Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Lawfully had only 
99 years’ right, one cent a name. 
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| WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, 





TYPOGRAPHIC + PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R.S. MENAMIN 709 Sansom Street, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. Late of Ledger Building. PHILADELPHIA, 











ENGRAVER ON YWWoop,. & 
© 





AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo N EW TAP E Fas TE N E R + 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood | 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled | 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for | 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, | “P°® which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 

very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 


Look and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 


revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper 

Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.20. Directions ror Usinc.—Lap the tape as if to sew it. Place the 

| tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch through the tape, 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain- and then, without removing the tape, place the eyelet on the punch with 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- the small end next to the tape and the flange towards the die. See that 

ing Office, as well as complete Instructions for Apprentices the eyelet is epere oe the die, then drive it home through the tape. It 

With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing | will turn and clinch at the bottom of the punch, 

Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas | PRI din One Boz 

MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price, CE, Inclu of Eyelets, $1.26. 


$2.00 By Mail, $2.20. Postage (16 c.) or expressage extra. 


A PRINTER'S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Compositors and - 


Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. By Mail, $1.37. R. Ss. MENAMIN, 
Poi . 515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 


NATIONAL HOTEL, ame 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. 











EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
and true, in yard lengths. 
LARGEST HOTEL IN THE CiTy. Nonpareil to Small Pica, per yard 3¢. 
REMODELED, REFURNISHED. Pica to 4-line, “ ‘“. 


NEw PASSENGER ELEVATOR. Five-line to 8-line, 5c. 


This Hotel is pleasantly located and is convenient to all the Govern- Nine-line to 12-line, 5c. 
ment Departments. ‘ ; : : Side Sticks 5. 

Safest hotel in the country in case of fire, having six different stair- 100 yards assorted sizes 
ways from top to ground floor. em . ‘ 

Horse cars pass the door to all parts of the city. Wood Rule (Long Primer to Double Gt. Primer), . . 
R. S. MENAMIN, 


F. Tenney, 
Ww. H a } : F. TENNEY & Co. 517 and 519 Minor St, Philadelphia 


’ are now used extensively on all kinds of | * 48 
ART § AUTOMATIC COUNTERS printing presses and machinery. Having Hart’s Printin Press Counter 
been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves | + 
the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. | 
‘They count as desired from 1 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. Counts 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; 100,000 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durable than ever. x 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. . 


For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing —— generally, In Philadelphia by R, 8. MENAmiN, and others. 
PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 








| 
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U. ; Type wi Blctrtype Foundry, 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNIOY, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, g-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other infor mation wanted will be cheer- 
Suily given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


WALKER, TUTHILL & BREGNAA, 


(Successors to R. F. Cole & Co.,) 


Printers’ Warehouse, 


BOXWOOD, MAHOGANY 
AND MAPLE FOR EN- 
GRAVERS’ USE. 


201, 203 & 205 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PRINTERS’ ER CaN. 


- SULLIVAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


_Improved Roller Compound, 





| 142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


| Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates. 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehous, 


— % PRICE LIST. 
w 


Half Medium Rollers, go cts. Eighth Medium Rollers, 
Quarter “ 60 “ Large Rollers, 30 cts. per th. 
o-— COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. —-~0 


40 cts. 


f 
| 


I'he best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound 


SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila 


A. M. COLLINS, SON «& CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WAREHOUSE }NO. 827 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


~CHROMO CARDS,. 


From 50 CTs. PER THOUSAND ale a 
We have 5 Series at 65 Cts. per 1,000, which we send by mail 
postage paid on receipt of price. 
—>¢P. M. SIMPSON, >--— 
21 S. SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





FRANK TOOMEY, 
No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE. 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes _ 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. : 


_S@ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@& 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL STEREOTYPE ‘OUTFITS 
Adapted to the wants of the Printing Office, Also, 
THE COMBINED PRINTING PRESS AND STEREOTYPE CASTING-BOx, 
A Machine that will do first-class Printing and Stereotyping, giving a double advantage for the 
same amount invested. Moulds and Display Cuts, Corners, Borders, Reading Matter, etc., a 


specialty. Send for descriptive circulars. 
Manufactured by 


M. J. HUGHES, 10 Spruce St., N.Y. 


BRONZE POWDERS, 


Superior and Unchangeable. The Finest Imported. 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 











| R. S. MENAMIN, 517 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


Send for Price-List. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE C0., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturers, “wma 


woonp TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and 
715 & 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, BOXWOOD for Engravers’ Use. 


: R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
Bnvelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assortment of Stationery. — Typg MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 








Are prepared to sug ply Printers and others with 


ERY SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ARE OFFERED 517 MINOR “4 
TO PARTIES ABOUT PURCHASING A STOCK OF STATION In STREET 
a PHILADELPHIA. 


ag An Examination of our Stock ts Cordially Invited.-@e Everything needed in a Printing Office. 











A TRIAL "™ BALTIMORE JOBBER 


WILL CLEARLY SUBSTANTIATE SIX ESPECIAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 


1st—It is the easiest running press made. 
2d—It is as strong as any press made. 

3d—It is the most durable press made. 

4th—It will do as good work as any press made. 


sth—It will take less to keepitin repairthanany press | 





made. 
6th—( Last but not least) It costs less than any first- 
class press made. 








+ 


-—. tbe 


All Size Presses, Type and Printers’ Supplies. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


J. F. W. DORMAN, No. 21 GERMAN STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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(10D PRINTERY? STPRLIS, >} AA 7 / 


Ruled Billheads, Letter and Note Headings, 
Statements, Envelopes and Tags. 
PRINTERS’ CUT CARDS AND CARDBOARD. & 
Brilliant Chromo and Illuminated Advertising 
Cards, Folding Cards, and Bail 
Programme Covers WEDDING STATIONERY 








IN GREAT VARIETY. 


oH > FLAT WRITING PAPER. 


ge BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS. 


. = 
x \ a Correspondence Solicited. 


yd we r A THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 


W. D. WILSON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIRIIUN TrINIc] NK 


75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 














72? a 





All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 


























—_ s. 
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— cYRCULAR NOW p,, 
wr oo ee 


FIVE SIZES MADE. 


GORDON’S 


FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESS, 


GORDON PRESS WORKS, 
97 and 99 Nassau Street, 











NEW YORK. 





Se aS ae Se 








n MANUFACTU } 
fe aig ase ERS, 


~ (Wa PAPER en AS) 


506 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 























A Full and Complete Assortment of all Grades and Kinds of Paper. 
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COLDING & CO.’S 
PRESSES $ TOOLS. 


COMPOSING. IMPOSING. 
News Composing Sticks. Labor-Saving Reglet. 
a Job Composing Sticks. Labor-Saving Furniture. 
Composing Rules. Hickory Quoins. 
All Brass Galleys. Screw Quoins. 
Brass Lined Calleys. Imposing Rules, 
Cherry Galleys. Shooting Sticks. 
Annex Type Boxes. Hickory Mallets. 
Type Cases. Maple Planers. 
Steel Bodkins. Proof Planers. 
Steel Tweezers. Imposing Tables, 
PRINTING. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Chromatic Press. Rule Cutters. 
Golding Jobber. Lead Cutters. 
Pearl Press. Curving Machines. 
Official Press. Mitreing Machines. 
Gage Buttons. Printers’ Vises. 
Steam Fixtures. Galley and Furniture Racks 
Counter Shafts. Lead and Reglet Racks. 
Ink Fountains. Roller Cabinets. 
Automatic Brayer. Type Cabinets. 
Inking Rollers. News and Job Stands 


- +e0oer 





c\ 





MANUFACTORY 


\ Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Send two 3-cent stamps for our New Catalogue of Presses, Tools, Type, etc. 


THE GOLDING. 








—>—-#ESTABLISHED SEVENTEEN YEARS. &—+— 


_GODFREY Sz Co., — 
+ PRINTERS’ INDIA-RUBBER ROLLER ‘COMPOUND, « 


Se $$ ______—__—_-- - 


No. 325 325 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
ROLLERS CAST DAILY, COMPOUND, 30 CTS. PER POUND. CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


o¢ RE- -CASTING COMPOSITION, 


Sat yy 45 Cts. per Pound. Rollers Cast at Same Price. jo 


This Composition is a Glycerine Compound and cannot be excelled. It can be re-cast repeatedly and should be washed 
with oil or benzine. Samples sent on application. 


All orders by Mail must be accompanied by Cash. GODFREY & CO.; 325 Walnut St. Philada, 


For Sale by R. Ss. MENAMIN. 
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“(PAPER * 


—FOR— 
PU BLISIITERS, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
MAP PUBLISHERS, 
COTTON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, 
HARDWARE DEALERS, 
GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 

JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 

DRY GOODS AND NOTION DEALERS, 

DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 


ae we a 


Samples Sent on Solicitation. Orders by Mail Filled with Care. 


——b eo - - 


J.G. DITMAN c& CoO., 
30, 32 AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


CORNER JAYNE STREET: PHILADELPHIA. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


(Established in 1869 by Daniel Dermond and R. S. Menamin.) 


NOS. 515-521 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











a 


MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROMPTLY. EXECUTED, 
PRINTERS’, LITHOGRAPHERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ WoRK A SPECIALTY. 
ROTARY, ADAMS AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REBUILT, REMOVED, REPAIRED AND SET UP. 


A Large Stock of PIECES ‘AND PARIS | OF PRESSES ‘Kept Constantly on Hand. 


The FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of 
Printers’ Machine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the 
past fourteen Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 


Address all communications to R. Ss. MENAMIN, 
Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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MENAMIN’S 


IMPROVED 





(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS LINED GALLEYS, 





The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner wi// not Jecome detached, and the sides and end of the gall -y 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 354 x 23 inches inside $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 234% inches inside... . 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x Ito inches inside 12 x 18 inches inside 
83 x 13 2 50 14x 20 ” 
10 x16 15 x 22 * 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
64% x 22 inches inside $3 00 | 10x 22¥ inches inside 


208m. — 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


OONSTANTLY ON HAND; SPEOIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


——— coe a 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 


Pair of Twin Chases. 


z No Size of Pair, over all Size each, inside Price, pair 
= \ I, 17 xX 21 15 x 8% $9 00 
Zz 2 »x 25 18 x 10% 10 00 
o 3 24 X 29 22 x12% It 00 
Zz \ 4, © X 34 23% X15 12 «x 
s 5 »g X 42 26:4 x 19 13 00 
Pts, 32 X 47 29% x 2% 14 50 
z | 7» 35% 51 3244 x 23Y 16 
te 38 x 55 35% x 25\% 18 00 
- | 9, 41 x 60 8! x 27% 20 00 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 


Size of Pair, over all 


PAIR OF 


TWIN CHASES, 
i ee 





(he TP 


Size each, inside 





IRON 


| 1, cna M9 Ber 15 x BY% $12 o 
Zz 2, -. o-- BOR OS 18 x 10% 13 00 
6 / 3, . , oe 22 x12% 14 00 
z \ 4, 20 X 34 23% X15 15 00 
* Rot ate axle lta tecan 29 X 42 26% x 19 16 50 
ya { 6, ee . + 32% 47 29% x 21% 18 ox 
Z { Met! ae ete . 35 X SI 324% x 234 19 50 
3 , 5X55 3544 x 254% 21 50 
7? 
Zl 9, ° ~ «+ 41x60 38% x 27% 23 oo 





BOUK OR SMIFTING-BAR CHASE. 
(EE ay ATT ahi» sia edi ga RET ET TTT) 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 


Size each, over all 


N 
4 


Size each, inside Price each 


$8 co | 











1IRO? 


x 21 5 x19 


18 x 


23 8 50 


- TIN 









| s a ey hs ee 22 Xx 27 9 00 : 
z\ + 26 x 34 23% x 31% 9 50 j 
re > X 42 26% x 30% 10 60 
_< 3S Ree vee 29% X 44% 11 © 
y { q, _ : 5x5! 32% x 48% 12 00 
. Op se es ox 3544 x 5244 13 00 
" | Py seas - + + 40x06 3844 x 57% 14 «x QE Oe eae eae Poe ee 





Skeleton Chase. 2 enema tocar 
















z No Size each, over all Size each, inside, Price each . 
FS ( % 17 X21 5 x19 $4 00 
Zz 2, 20 X 25 Io x 23 425 
«3 | :, 24 X 29 X 27 475 
z \ 4, 20 X 34 3% X 31% 5 25 
> 5, »X 42 26% x 39% 6 00 
™ | 6, 32 X 47 29% * 44% 6 50 
Zz \ 7» 5x5! 32% x 48% 7 25 
2 gr rep err 38 x 55 35% x 52% 8 oo 
-) { 9 4t x © 38% x 57% 9 00 
News Chase, NEWS CHASE. 
z No Size each, over all , Size each, inside Price each rl IMA Dayllli, *) 
x { Sea Se eae ST Eo 15 x19 $4 50 oa! Hl 
g< 2, 20 X 25 18 x23 & co | 
a | 3, 24X29 22 x27 6 oo | 
¥ \ 4, « 20 X 34 23% x 31% 7 00 
« 5» 29 X 42 264% x 39% 8 00 | 
= | 6, 32 X 47 29% xX 44% 9 00 
y ( 7> 35 x51 32% x 483 10 00 
“i { 8, 38 X 55 354% x 52% II 50 ‘ 
={ o- 41 x 60 38% x 57% 13 90 





Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 


In ordering, give the sind of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions of 


dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. 
each, and the width of crossbars. 








When chases are ordered to be made HRAviER than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


TERMS CASH. 





R. 8. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor S8t., PHILA. 
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Over 8,000 Delivered. 


Sa 


ADVANTAGES : ADVANTAGES : 


WHEN STOPPED 
ALL EXPENSE 


NO BOILER NEEDED 


STARTED INSTANTLY CEASES. 
WITH A MATCH. 
CLEANLINESS, 
ECONOM 
ALWAYS READY TO CONOMY, 
GIVE OUT ITS CONVENIENCE, 
FULL POWER anal, 
AT ONCE. 

DURABILITY. 
wo > - aed e~r *e aed 
ORS) . cof 
Vv fx, Vv 





We have added to our Standard Sizes a small engine of One-horse Power, specially suited for Pub- 
lishers and Printers. 
——- _ Sa. ee 


Sizes:—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT STs., PHILADELPHIA. 
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